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factor is the change of sensitivity of the retina of the eye, which
receives the image formed by the eye-lens. This enormous change
of retinal sensitivity is known to be related to a chemical substance
called the visual purple, which circulates in and around the rods
and cones of the retina in greater or less abundance as the bright-
ness of the field of view changes. Since the eye can thus vary its
sensitivity by many thousand-fold, one can readily imagine the ef-
fect of looking alternately at dim and bright fields of view. The
change of sensitivity does not occur instantly, hence an eye which
has rendered itself highly sensitive in an effort to read dimly
lighted print is being shamefully mistreated if allowed to rest
occasionally on a very bright lamp.
Illumination
This obvious conclusion immediately raises the question of
suitable indoor illumination. We see objects by light that comes
from them to our eyes. They may emit the light themselves, as
in the case of lamps, suns, fireflies, certain fish, or fluorescent
screens excited to luminescence by x-rays or ultra-violet light.
Most of the objects that we see, however, are not self-luminous,
and merely reflect to us a greater or smaller fraction of the light
that falls on them.
Reflection is of two kinds, specular and diffuse. Specular re-
flection is observed at mirrors and other very smooth surfaces.
It enables such surfaces to form images, makes them appear shiny.
Reflection of this type does not reveal the reflecting surface. In-
stead, it shows what the light came from before striking the sur-
face; for example, a lamp bulb, or your face. A perfect mirror
would therefore be invisible. Only the light that is diffusely re-
flected, as by the rough granular surfaces of walls or human faces,